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of life appeared in Mesopotamia, Egypt, India, and China, bureaucratic empires also
appeared, attempting to centralize their policies and utilizing organized systems of
education to train men for offices in the imperial bureaucracies.
In all these premodern, traditional empires the organized systems of education
were also instrumental in acculturating "foreigners" to the dominant cultures of the
empires. This was true when successive conquerors took over an established empire,
absorbed its culture and education, and adapted themselves to its civilization; for
example, the Akkadians, Babylonians, and Assyrians who successively ruled Meso-
potamia; the Mongols and Manchurians who ruled China; and the Germans who
conquered Rome. It was also true when the empires spread over the territories of the
peoples they conquered, bringing their education as instruments of their civilization,
as, for example, in the Hellenistic, Roman, Arab, Aztec, and Incan empires.
Around the sixteenth century, imperialism took on for the first time in history a
worldwide character. The premodern empires (except for the Greek city-states) were
principally land-based empires with the rule of the farthest reaches of territory subject
to the limited technology of overland travel and communication. With the onset of
early modern times the seafaring peoples of Western Europe became the spearhead of
waterborne empires that eventually encircled the globe, embracing large parts of the
Americas, Africa, Asia and Oceania, as well as of Europe. Meanwhile, imperial thrusts
outward were also being made by the expansionst, land-based peoples to compete with
the aggressive Western Europeans: the Russians pushed eastward across the entire
continent of Asia to the Pacific and southeastward into Central Asia; the Ottoman
Turks pushed across North Africa and deep into Europe from West Asia; and the
Chinese expanded north, west, and south from the Chinese heartland. In the course of
300 to 400 years this combination of Eastern and Western empires spread their
cultural and educational institutions with greater or lesser intensity to the remote
reaches of the globe.
By the middle of the nineteenth century this movement produced a critical
movement in world history. The age-old balance among the traditional land-based
civilizations of the Afro-Eurasian ecumene began to wobble uncertainly. Astonishingly
soon it collapsed in the face of the overpowering surge of a new imperialism from the
West. I prefer the term late imperialism, because it was not wholly new nor unrelated
to the early modern imperialism, but it did have a distinctive character. Its most
aggressive representatives were the rapidly modernizing nations of the West, Britain,
France, Germany, the United States, and to a lesser extent, Holland, Belgium,
Denmark, and Italy. These were the primary or generative modernizers who first took
the lead in modernizing themselves in the heartland or inner zone of the West. That it
was the primary modernizers who took the imperialist lead from 1850 onward was a
fact of momentous import. It meant that late modern Western imperialism was
exceedingly rapidly established over virtually all of Africa, as well as over much of
Asia. It thus has carried the brunt of the reaction against imperialism and imperialists
in recent years.
What is sometimes overlooked, however, is that the traditional Eastern empires,
Russian, Ottoman, Japanese, and Chinese, all with an enormous stake in Asia, began to